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^aior argura^nts, and background ^of th^ w^orld'wida land, 
reform- dfebat^ ar ^r a vit^ wad. In d^veloplnq nations in Africa^ Asia, 
and Latitt America, th^ contrcl of farmlaiil remains a principal key to 
weilthp status, and poller. Hural landlass peasants at th^ botton! of ■ 
th? socioeconomic laSdsr^^stiMt^ad by tha tvopld Bank at; mor^ than ' 
600 million people, are anabli to mi-jt bas ic ne^ds such as tooAi^ 
fu^i, shelter, educat ioti, ^alT:h^^ca r^,. and family planaing. Review of 
in*i^?rnatioiial agricultucal^ output data indicates that t^he 4ccnomi<p" 
■' case for land reforiB of lj rivals, thi socimltcase for rcdistrlbutiv.© 

polic i3s,^::Not only do qtf^ossiy ?k^w;;id^ lrin 1 owni^rship ^nd opprgssiv^ 
^- tenancy cofiiditiong havi social constj'qu^ncas, tht^y also rssult in a 
system which uses^land and capital less afficiantly tjian siaall family 
farms. In. additioa to iricr^as^d crop output, ^thA acofnomic case for 
land reform also r^ists on s^jlf -propollRd ^^couofflic dyv^lopmen t , full 
employ m^ht, and political and ^t^conornic S"i bill ty/ However , although 
United Nations officials and diplomats from dc^velcping^ countries 
realize the contribution that land refor'^ can niake to agricultural 
progress, iand reform is q^n'^^rally avoid li by plolitical maneuvering* 
■ Th'? conclusion is that if developing .nations combinfi? land . v 
' f^distributipn with, population s tablliz it ion and inte^ lligsnt use, of 
foraiqh capital, ^th4y will gen^rat^ moM ^quitapla and efficient land 
us^. (Author/DB) ^ 
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o^mitlmei argued; With ballots;: sometirrtfF^rgU^ . 
and' fnc^tlyja^^ue^ words, the ^bate. diput Und refqfm 

) HaB r€Surfatii/^time %nA again In tbt tw^ntiith century/ Vet 
■ !■ today, perhaps because of \their v^y familiarity, a^um^nts 
. abput the social and eeonomic benefits of equitable farmlahd diftribq- 



concern—when tbey think abo(^t it at all. >^ ^ ^ 

- : ■ ■ ■"■ ■ ■ " : '^^ = ■ ^m^' ^ - i * I ■ 

But the world's farmers and farm >?q know .bebter^In mainly 
/agrarian soiieftjes,' the struggle for contiol of A^nd and. its frui^ts is 
■ '^ik- cortstant bne, always simmering ben^th tHe .^rface and sontetimes 
^5/«xplj^ifig ^into violenije. Over the next t^b decades, as ^he number Jif 
Ufjitai pedple lacking secure access to farnrtlan^ a^oaches o^ billiofrt 
cdhFlict xbo ted J rt inequdij^^of .tandownership i|^apt becorne more 
aoute iji cojin try after country, y ^.^"^ % T .' a/ 



^ Mariy bf the international cbmmunity^s wide^ shared goals~^he 
■elimination of rpalnutrition; the provision of jobs for all, the slowing 
of runaway rura^urbari mgration, ^ protection of productive soils 
arid ecologically vital forests— are not Jikely to be achieved withouf 
radical chaoges ,in the ownership and control of^land." It is a delusion 
: to think that th^ .basic needs bf the world'l poorest ^^ple will be met : 
. without renewed attention to politically sensitive, la^a-tenure ques- 
V tions. It is an e^n greater delus0^n tp jhink that the dispossessed of 
the earth will^atch their' numbers Igrow^and their plights' worsen 
■ ' without protesting. The issue of lartcd reform Will not go away. 
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6 N^he iSiaposstsscd of the Earth 



terns 
dt- 



Throuihout history, patterns of landownership have shaped patji 
■ of liuman relations in nearly all sbcietles; They havt also helped 
tei4ine the poBsibility and pace of econornic .change. In agrarian 
SS, lan/ft the pilmary productive asset, the tangible expression 
' of economic and hence political power, Some tenure pattern^s have 
manifested and solidified social inequality, while, others, have promoted 
social mobility or eyen something apprcAching egu^lity. Sorne v^nure 
patterns 'have blocked technoloiical progress while others have-en^ 
couraaed it. And invariably, changing the relationship of people to 
the land has meant changing the relationship of people to one an- 
otKer-tVie stuff of political struggles and sometimes of wars or revo-.. 
iutions, . ' . . 

As societies industrialize, the primacy of agricultural aandownership ^ 
as a determinarit of political and economic mjwer wanes. New elites , 
have often accrued power through control of "P''«l'';f °f " 
miliiary force. Access to S broad array of "'^"^'""ijfc'''^ 
freed Aiany people from long- standing, stifling ties to poor land or 
to rich^andlords. Yet even in the most economically advanced ccun- 
tries, landownership remains a significant source of ^"Ith and in- 
fluence' In the United States; wBere^only one m every 28 peop'e 
live* on a farm, changes in the size and ownership of farms are today 
generating questions Ibout the implications for employrnent resource 
V fse, and lommunity welfare. Land>iolding patterns m '"f"f' 

tries dp not have the pervasive social irnpact they once had, but they 
■ still influence the quality of life and the distribiition of income, • • , 

In Africa, Alia/and Latin America, where three-fourths of. the world's 
people live, the control of farmland remains a ('""^'Pa'^^y, 
. statSs, and power. A largf majority of the people m most Third World 
"courat ies live in rural areas, and rnost of th^e must _make a living 
. through agriculture if they^re to make a living at all. While rural land^ 
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'In Af rica^gia, andlatin Americf, whe^i 
|hree-f M^ths of the woHd^ Uvt, 
' th^ cotitf ol 0f farmland 



I 



remaitii a pH4^| 



to wtalth, ititus, and^power 



• ' tenui-e and social patterns} vary greatly frop plSce to place, it is gen- 
j-trilly 'trwe that v^err^^^™^ indiyidualf o>Am a Urge share of the land, 
ihest same individuals dominate ^oeal politics arid=through thejr roles, 
as' tenders, lan^ords^ aM em|pbyers— the economic lives of their 
'nri^bo^. In. oth^r regions, a larger number of farmers ownipg srrtall 
or medium^sizedi plots ply predominate Under .^uch conditions these 
landowners, toow may oe the controllers ^ weafth apffl^ power; at the 
least> they* ustially enjoy a certain ^ponomicVsecurity '^d the possi- 
bility-of personjl economic progress. ;^ " . , 

i " ' ^ \ ■ ■ \ ^ 

^ Whatever land-tenure 'pattem Prevails in a given area, h ir^he l^Hless 
.and' the .near-laqdless who are an the^ttom. Hundred^ of millions of 
^families art strtiggling' to imptove their lives through agriculg(fc 
VithoUt secure access fo the basis of agrLpultural Iif£-=^farmland. Mfriiy ^ 
V self t^^^^^ fortunafe farme/rs fpr wha^tever pntar\ff£"they 

' can get; others re n# land at exorbitant fate/ under conditions .insecure 
^enough to smothefi incentives for investment and technical progress; 

still others scratch what produce the^^an from inadequately sized, 
- of ten fragmented family ploti^and thYn seek other employment iq 



ogjerto^make ends meet. 



The landless, the insecure tenants, a;id fhqse owning marginal plots 
too ssiali to support a family together constitute nearly all the poorest 
of the poor=those whose basic needs for food, fifel; shelter, educa- 
tion, heahh care, and family* planning are frequently unmet. It il in 
^maAy cases they who are born into debt and die in debt, who see up to 
"half their infahts die before age five, who li<^e chronically on. a tight- 
wire of survival fropri which tn^y can quickly fall il the weather or the 
international econojmy turns against them. In Barigladesh during the 
food-short year of 'l9f7S, the death rate imong the landless Was triple 
that^fno'ng people Owning three or morfe acres of land.* ^ ^ 



^iscusdons of the tural poor, like programs designed ftf ^Ip 
them, too of^en lump all of them tpgether as "small farmers/' The 
■ truly^poor often seem^irivisible to urban elites and the^nternational 
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_e expetis concerned about rural poverty. As MiltonJ, Efman of Cornell 
i IjAversity writes of the indiscriminate use of the-tKm smalliarmeY- : 

' . ' Not only does tjiis imprecise catch-all tetni cpnceal, the 
- many specifit differences which, distinguish ^rural house- 
. f holds by asset position, occupation, InCoipe,* and eths* 

'nicity but it tends to produce an image bf the rural, poor 
• as Asian, African o« Latin American, versions pt the Jet- 
'fersonian yoeman farrter with relatively sinall but secure 
holdings which, -with the help of improved technologies, 
cropping practices, ihputs, production incentives and 
' ' marketing could provide a decent family , livelihood. . 
^ " Helping the rural po,or is thUs cpr\ceived_ as providing 
' V » ^gtfgf services t,o this'vmlon of the^'y^,mall farmer. . 

' ' ' ' In some co«ntrvfs,there are many s/nall faRm households ^ 
■-which more .far Ms' fit- this lmage,itid have Mcas^^^ f 
, chance oP providing detent fan<ily livelihoods _ under 

' / prevailing institutional conditions. They need md could 
' . * fcenefit from the help of governments and deviro^roent 

^ agencies. But they are seldom the majority ot Jural 

households and thet vecertainly^the poorest.^ 

' \. Landless laborers, sharecr^pers, and marginaWarmerB together ^ 
: 4 \ stitute the majorilT^-of rural residents injpest countrieMof Asia and 
. ■ \ Latin America and are iricreasing in number in Africa. Tht^ have^gen- 

■eValW been byp^sed by tbe global development process; Mn tact, de- _ 
: , . vet»me£t praams not, carefully designed^ to improve \heir status 
< can worsen it which is why the freq\rent failare, to distinguish be-. 
, ■ tween <fie landless and the more'\secure small farmers ^of more than. 
. > academic concern. liecent studies in a host pf coutitries-including 
' Banaladesl^ Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Phihppirtes, Thailand, 
* .and parts If India-indicate that the absolute incomeMf some groups 
• have dected over the last two decades, often in the face of;.c>iisider- 
-able growth ip gross r>^tlonal Pj^uct^NPi apd agrjcultura output 
' ' Similar^ shafts "^n^ many otherl6^lntrl^s would. *iMdou^tedly reveal 

^ 'v. R ^ ' 
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'Ajtogtfliif/niorMhin million raople 
Uve in rural hou£€tolai tN^ 
tither complifely lanHlesa 
^ ^ \ or thai bclc §€CUF€ access 
4 Ho adequate farmland." 



wages f6£some|arm laborers 

tt/e 



e absorp- 
ejection of 
f^fitame nevV 



/ 



iimilar patterni: faiimg re 

' tibn marginal lananQlaingi,^y better^off farmers; 
tenants* by lanidowners seeking to take advantage of 
technologiei or .to avoid threat^hed tenancy reforms. ^ V 

' ■ \ \ to 9 ^ 

In the Aiian countries examined by Esman apd his colleagues jme 
proportion of ccuril families thatjare landiess or niarly so ^iinges from 
a low of 53 percefri*^ fnpia to^high.of 85'percent on the Indonesian 
island of Java. (See TKblAU In the Latiij Americah countries covered, 
tliese categories acaount Tot anywhere if rbri^ 55 i^ercent of rural resi- 
^dents/in Casta Rica to 85 pej^ent in Bolivia af\fl CJuatemala-, Similar 
'data *e not availabre for Afrtcai^l^t indications are that the compara= 
ble. proportion! fbf .m'OEt of tha^gontinent would be considerably 
.smalrer thanlKey are in Asia^and.LAp^^^ ■ ♦ 

■ ■ V ^ 

Conservative e^ctrapolations af the ax^^ble data suggest tl^af, alto- 
gfifciher, more th^n 600" million people Hve 4h. ri^pl nouseholds that 
arl either completefy landless or tha^ lack secure access to adequate 
farmland. Not coihtrdentally; this rough figuWa^roaches th| World 
Bank's estimate that' nearly 800 million people llye t^ ''^absolute p 
ty , , , at the; very jnargin of existence."' Along vCiith v^e nrvost destitute 
urban slum dwellers— themselves usually refugees n^m n^ral land- 
Igssnfii— landless laborers and those farrnin^ insecure or marginal 
plots the absDlutely poor.* ^ " 

Roughly hV|f the world's i^qst des^rately pqdr pepple Ifcve in South 
A^ia, pafticnlariy iri Bangladeslt, India, and Paklsjan. In these three 
^ountriei, according tp a W.orld Bank study, sdnie 28 percent of 
mj^l hpuseholdr ire "tpUlly landless and support a population of 
157 ^pillion peppJe by fheir wage ikbot alope in environmf rits where 
unemployment and. untfererrtployment are widespread/' Perhaps as 
many more are fanning marginal plots or renting under oppressive 
conditions. In noncommunist Asia as a whole, reports the Tood and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO); some 30 percent of thf^rural labor \' 
force iB^mgletely landlesi^^ 
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10 Table li Landl iSi and Near-Landless People in Selected Asian and 
♦ Latin American Counlrieif 7 



Country 



Asia i 



Bangladesft ». 
India 

Java, Indonesia 
Philippines 
^ Sri Lanka 



Number of 

Qural 
flouieholds 



11.85 
86.00 
9.39 
4.43 
1.89 



^Landless and 
^^ear^Landless 
as Share of 
RurarHouseholds 



(percent) 

:7.5 

53 
85 

77 . 



Latin America 
Bolivia 
Brakil 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Dominitan Rep. 
Ecuador " . 
El Salvador 
Guateinala 
Mexico 
Peru 



,61 
9.72 
2.40* 
' .23 
.74 
.86 
.53 
.66 
4.50 
1,48> 



*Data for asiorted years-in t% early seventies. 
Sourcti Milton J. Eiman. ' ^■ 



85 
^0 
66 

55 
68 
75 
80 
85 
60 
%5 



Throughout most of Asia, the average farm is quite sm^U by inter- 
national standards; in most Asian countries, more than 90 percent of 
aiUfarms are smaller than ten hectares. Among those fortunate enough 
to own farmlandj ownership in Asia tends to be more broadly based 
than it is in Latin America. Inequality among landowners is rionethe- 

. ^ 10 
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less substantial. Eleven percent of Bangladesh's families own more 11 
than half the courttry^s land. In Jndia in 1971 70 percent of the 
farms were smaller than two hectares arid included just 21 percent ot 
the total farmland/ while 4 percent* of jhe farr^ were larger^ than ten 
^ hectares and occupied 31 percent of thr farmland. In the Phiiippmei 
in 1971, just 5 percent of the farmgWere larger than ten hectrffes 
but they accounted for 34 percent of all cropland. By contrast, m 
South Korea, where significant land reforms have been carried out^ 
92 percent of the farms were three hectares or smaller in 1974, and 
they accounted fo^93 percent of all the farmland.^ ^ * 

The European coloriiEation of the Americas was in many regions 
accompanied by the estabHshment of huge estates and plantations. In 
the jnid-nineteenth century in the United States, however, many tac- 
tors^among them the emancipation of slaves following a bloody civil 
war and a federal homestead program under which public lands in the 
Midwest and West were given out.#n parcels SDecifically intended to 
function as family farms-encouragld the breakdown of the plaatatioa 
ecbnotny and the emergence of a family^farm^based agrarian structure 
renowned since fofr its productiveness and sodal benehts. 1 oday, 
although large-scale corporate farms are assuming ever more signiti-: 
cant economic roles, close to 90 percent of al* U,S. farms are still 
, family-operated^^ - ' . ^ , 

Throughout most of Latrt^ America, in contrast, huge private eslateS 
have remained predominant. In the United States in 1974, the largest 
7 percent of farms aceourttfd for 2^ percent of the nation s fajmland. 
But in Latin America, reports the FAO. 7 percent of the landown^ 
possessed a startling 93 percent of the arable land as of 1975, A survey 
of aerarian structures in seven Utin American countries,- carried ouyn 
the mid^sixties by the Interamerican Committee for Agricultural De- 
velopment (a consortium of Uft^, andHegional agencies), revealed that - 
the ^latifundia stereotype" of tatin America, while oversimphhed, 
'^does not grossly exaggerate reality/' Large farms employmg rnore 
than 12 people accounted for more than 40 percent of all cropland in 
Colombia/ Ecuador, and Guatemala; for 60 percent of Brazil s farm- 
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X2 land; and for more than four-fifths of , the cropland in Chile and^f^eruv 
At the same fime, nearly 90 percent of the farmrtn Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, and Peru were too small to support a family.^ ^ / V 

- Landleisnesi and land CDncentration have long plagued pqrtions 
i of North Africa, and, until its recent revolution, Ethiopia wai' notori- 
oui for the near-feudal conditions under which many of its peasants 
labdred. Throughout much of sub-Saharan Africa, however, tradition- 
al tenure systemi, in which land is ow^ned by the tribe and allocated to 
V individuals for use but not for^sale, have predominated. Outside 
experts have often seen the need, fer individual land titles that could 
provide greater personal-investment iricenUves as the "land reform" 
challenge of Africa: The apparent availabnity of large unused areas 
has further fed the notion that landlessriess is not a threat in sub- 
Sahara n Africa, 

This relatively benign .image of African tenure prgblems is, however, 
increasingly misleading.^ To begin with, the large empty- spaces create 
a mistaken impression*In vast areas gf Africa, the climate, soils, or 
other ecological factors make farming or even grazing impossible. 
In addition, writes John Cohen of Harvard University, "Africa's poor 
soils and limited rainfall often allow for only extensive land ule and 
tmically require fallow periods or costly inv^tmerit in fertilizer and 
^r^ation. In sucbf cgnditions, access to 10. to 20 hectares of land 
means little and such ^n African household might be less secure than 
a Bangladesh peasant. household holding less than two hectares/"^ 
" ' " ■ ■ . " ' f ■- ■ ' 

The truth is that land scarcity is emerging as a problem in more and 
more parts of Africa, Where populations are pressing against the 
arable land base, traditional tenure systems have proved adaptable, 
and a cdfiimon result has been the aevelopment of individual land 
rights^accompanied by the usual patterns of land accumulation by 
the wealthy; absentee landlordism, tenancy, and landlessness, .Tjiese 
trends have progressed furthest in areas growing commercial, ^port 
crops, such as Ghana's cocoa regions and East Africa's coffe^andi 
But they are fast appearing in peasant food-crop areas as wel' 
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The pfoblem of jandless.ness in sub^Saharan Africa may be most 
advanced in Kenya, where both the colonial arid independent govern- 
ments have^ promoted the shift from tribal to private tenure. One- 
fifth of the country's cropland is in farTns bigger than 100 hectares, 
and. the large farms are getting larger. Yet more than half the coun- 
try's farmers hold just two hectares or less, accounting for under 15 
^percent of the total cropland. By the early seventies^ nearly one-Jifth 
of rural households were landless. Notes Cohen, "The Kenyan goal 
of small, relatively prosperous landowning, farmers with a stake in a 
stable Capitalistic* system and an interest in progressive farming prac- 
tices is increasirigly threatened by the rise of land concentratioR? 
exploitive tenancy, landlessness and other patterns which seem to go 
hand-in-hand with the tolerance of unregulated freehold tenure in ;' 
the agrarian nations of the developing worlJ 

Kenya providef, an ominous^ portent for the rest of black Africa. The 
'population of Africa is growing faster than that of any other conti= 
nent. Doubling %very 25 years or so, it is far outpacing the expansion 
of cropped area, which increased by only 12 percent betweeri the 
early sixties and 1975." Ihcreasing land scarcity and competition 
is inevitable throughout rttuch of the continent, and, in the absence of 
national policies to control private land accumulation and tenancy 
practices as well as to slow population growth, Africia will develop 
the same land^based social' conflicts^ and production inefficiencies 
that have long' been apparent elsewhere. 

Worldwide, the number of iamdl^^xid near- landless people appears 
to^ be growing fast. DemographiBJfessures alone would be enough 
to guarantee thisi despite- considerable migration to cities .or foreign 
countries, rural populations are still in many cases growing at close 
to 2 percent a year, which would yield a doubling in -35 years. Even 
whtere they are feasible, land-settlement schemes cannot absorb more 
than a small fraction of the tide of potential farmers. 

The contribution of population growth to landlessness is often sup- 
plemented by other developments within the agricultural economy: 

13 



land accumulation by better-off farmers; emMgency sales of land W 

■", narHri.Ur suaaests that over the last decade and a halt ot rapia 
^rSu^ and concentration has generallv mcreased^ boc^ - 

inB ^he omportion of insecure sharecroppers and landless laborer;,. 
Af t£ sS^^me, broader economic policies in most developing coun= 
Mes havTnot promoted widespread nonf arm employment opportune 
■ S tM coutf ^ovide aUern^tive livelihoods (or agnculture s d,s- 
possessed. 

Meeting the "basic needs" of the world's poor f^^ntly beco^^ 
the overriding concern of the international development "tabl sh= 

pi'or haVm the poorest groups, who lack the means Jo take^n- 
taee of aericultural progress. People need assets-above all, land or 
. %rei employment^t^decent wages in order /eneht from eco= 
nom c growth In many developing countries today, then a basic 
nS' 4?ategy must include reforms, in land distribution and tenancy 
wStioris' f ^he lot of the intended beneficiaries ,s to be improved. 

If current demographic and 

"unfri« The malnulriliOn, illil.r.cy! poor ht.l.h, .nd sener.l power- 
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In many countries, the economic case for 
land reform rivals the social case 
for redistributive polic^t/' 



lissness of those who stay behind will receive frequent comment irj 
U W reports, and the global media, while the sporadic violence and 
more systematic political activism their living conditions spawn will 
be described as "worrisorne instability " by leaders in the world s 
capital cities. One way or another, the landless will be heard. 



Land Tenure and ffnd Productivity 



Grossly skewed landownership and oppressive tenancy conditions 
have obvious social consequences, But lopsided ownership patterns 
and uriregulated tenancy practices can also depress agricultural output 
and economic growth. Far from being a costly concession to the idea 
of equaUty, land reform can often provide a key to agricultural mod- 
ernization. In many countries, the economic case .for land retorm 
rivals the social case for redistributive policies. ^ 

To be sure the diversity of past and potential agricultural patterns 
makes generalization hazardous. As with most controversial issues, 
overstatement and overgeneralization characterize many pronounce- 
ments about the effects on productivity of vatiops tenure systems 
or reforms. Still, 'certain propositions seem to hold or many coun- 
tries Huge estates are generally far less efficient in their use of land 
and capital than. are small, family farms. .Even where as in parts of 
Asia virtually all cropland is intensively -used regar^dless of tenure 
status small farms of^n produce mote per hectare than large tarrns 
do Farming by tenants rather than by owners does not nfcessaTily 
mean suppressed production; but where tenancy is insecure where 
rental charges are exorbitant, and where landlords do not share the 
costs of investments, and modern inputs, incentives for agricultural 
progress can be destroyed. 

Land tenure is not, of course, the sole determinant of land produc- 
tivity. It is one of many factors=including policies of taxation and 
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pricing and facilities for scientific research, credit, extension, trans- 
portation, and. marketing- that together^ create an agrarian structure 
that promotes or prevSnts broadly shared progress. Seldom can the 
tenure system be isolated as the Sole cause of^poor productivity. Nor 
will the redistribution of land or the reform- of tenarjcy^practices, 
alone guarantee dramatic rises in output. Appropriate changes in the 
arrtv of support systems and policies that affect farmers dfecisions 
are also crucial to production breakthrqughs. But *e potential bene- 
fits of improvements in farm-support systems and of investments 
in infrastructure can be vitiated by tenure patterns that hamper inno- 



vation. 



Dispelling the common assertion that equity and efficiency are neces- 
sarily competing goals, much evidence has accumulated showmg tiiat 
smaliscale farms can be highly productive=and, m fact, that t^hey 
usually outproduce large farms. Data comparing per-hectare output 
on farms smaller than five heclares with that on farms larger than 20 
hectares reveal higher gross productivity on the smaller units in many 
countries, (See Table 2.) In India, for example production on the 
smaller units averages 80 percent more than on the larger tarms. Un 
the other hand, where large, modernized export-crop plantations are 
cor^pared with peasant farms, as in Jamaica or Peru, the big, units 
show far higher output. 

Simple comparisons of gross output by farm size have many weak- 
nesses: They do not allow for variations in chmate, soi s, and crop 
types that can influence viable farm sizes and average yields. Nor can 
thty reveal the advantages that larger farmers often have m terms of 
access to credit, inputs, and extension facilities. However, more so- 
phisticated comparisons within individtral countries have usually 
realhed the 'same conclusion: under similar ecological conditioris, 
small farms tend to outproduce large farms mainly because o the 
greater labor inputs and personal attention they are apt to receive." 
With equal access to credit and modern inputs, small farmers, in many 
countries might well show even more production superiority than 
they already ao. 
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Table 2% Output Fir Hectarf 


^ on Sntall and Large 


Farms in Selected 


Dfvelop 


ing Countries, 1970 






Fariiis Below 


Farms Above 


Country ^ 


5 Hectares 


20 Hectares 




{million kilocalorie 


equivabnt)* 


Brazil 


5.9 


4.2 


Colombia 




3.7 


Ghana * 


5.8 • 


5.6 


India 


6.1 


3.4 


Iraq 


' 10.6 


2.0 


Jamaica 


8.0 


28.0 


Korea, Republic of 


13.7 




Liberia * 


7.8 


3.7 


Malawi 


6,0 




Pakistan 


6.6 


4.1 


Peru 


3.9 


11.0 


Uruguay 


3.5 


4.5 



^Nonfood productB convtrted on basis of equivalent value in wheat 
Source: Food and AgricuUure Ofganization. 



An interfiational survey relating farm size and productivity, conducted 
by R. Albert Berry and William R. Cline for the World Bank and the 
International Labour Of ficr* found no consistent evidence that yields 
per cultivated hectare differ on comparable large and small farms. 
Yet, because farmers with small holdings tend to use their available 
land far more intensively—planting a greater share of it than owners 
of larger units do and double-cropping more frequently where that 
is possible^their output in relation to total farm size tends to be 
greater. After making special investigations of conditions in six coun- 
tries—Brazil, Colombia, India, Malaysia, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
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Tg —Berry and Cline reached ^'striking conclusion. Other factors remain- 
ing the iume, a transition in each of these countries to uniformly 
small, family farnis would increase national agricultural output by 
amounts ranging from 19 percent in India to 49 percent in Pakistan, 
■ Hence, land reform could bring significant production gains even in 
intensively farmed; land-short countries of. Asia as well as in less^ri- 
tensively tilled areas of Latin America. Analyzing, conditions in Brazil's 
northeastern region=nptoriou^or its concentrated landownership 
^anH extensive poverty and landlessness=they argue that the redis- 
*tribution of land Into srtriali holdings there, would cause an astounding 
80 percent rise in production. _ ; , 

'Troductivity" ^an, of course, be measured " in many different ways. 
If output per unit of labor is measured, then larger farms clearly have 
an advantage. However, where labor is abundant and capital anddand 
are, scarce, then output per unit' of land— the measure discussed above 
—is a more important consideration. Even wher^ large farms have 
higher yields than small farms, as in IMexico, careful ranalysis may 
V reveal that they serve societyMess well. Big farmers' production advan- 
tages often reftect their preferential access to credi^;and technical 
services rather than an inherent advantage due to sizeJ Moreover the 
^ higher production on large Farms may d^perid on greater use of re- 
sources that are relatively scarce in nibst developing countries- 
capital and fossil fuels-^and less use of abundant labor. 

Close scrutiny from a national economic point, of view often shows> 
that larger farms lack many of the production advantages they may 
appear to have> at first glance. This holds in . rich as well as in piDor 
countries. Studies of U.S. farms indicate that, for most crops, one- or 
two-person modern farms take advantage "of all the economies of fcale 
'achieved by larger-farms. The individual owner c^n make more money 
by increasing farm size, but he or she does noj necessarily f^rm more 
' efficiently as a result of that growth 

■ A variety of studies have shown 'that tenancy, per se, does not neces- 
sarily hamper farm productivity. fnternati|^^^ an,d intracountry com= 
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^ "Certain tenancy^praetices 
not only oppr^s hutnans 
. but alio suppress technical 
innovation/'. 



parisons freqiilntly show yields and inr^vation tp be^as high on 
many tenant-operated farms as on ov^her-pp^rated ones.^J Even 
'tenancy conditions .thpt seem exploitive to an Qutside obserVer can 
create an incentive structure that elicits great efffjri-and productivity / 
from tenant farrr^rs. ' 'W^' 

' h - / — ■ ^ ' 

Certain tenancy practices, however, not only Oppress humans but 
also suppre,5S technical innovation, keeping agricultural output fCt 
below its potentraL When tenants do ndt liave secure muUi-year. rights 
to the land they till they are unlikely^to invest in land jmprovements, 
to care much about bng-term soil J]uality, or to invest in fertilizers 
whose benefits will be spread over a few^^y^ars. When tenants must 
bear all the cost and risk of ^nput purch^es/but must turn%aIf -or 
t^wo^thlrds of the resulting produce over^ to the landlord, motivation 
to take such financial risks is bound to be diluted. If a farmer goes 
* $20 into debt to biiy fertilizer aftd pesticides and realizes a -$40 in- 
crease in output as a result, bjJt must pay $20 of this to the land- 
owner, he or she has gained nothing. 

s ■ ■ 

Tenancy practices iif Bangladesh, for example, have been identified 
in a report to the U,S. Agency for International Development as a ^ 
major obstacle both to agrarian progress and to improving the lot of ^ 
, the rural poor. Recently collected data indicate that 70 percent of the 
' country's tenant farmers have cultivated the same plot for three years 
or less;* under such conditions of instability and insecurity, they are 
' hardly likely to make investments qf any sort. Generally, tenanis must 
give 50 percent of their crop to landlords at harvesttime; ^some must 
make a cash payment on top of that while others must- hand over 
two^thirds of their harvest to the landowners. Only rarely do land- 
lords contrib^ite to the purchase of seeds and fertilizers." 

Examining^ tenancy in the Indian state of Bihar in 1969, a time whert 
the use of high^yielding crop varieties was spreading fast 'in parts of 
India, Wolf Ladejinksy, one of this century's great land-reform pro^ 
moters, /wrote- "On the merits and demerits of ^tenancy as a form of 
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land usage/ the/e are reasonable differences of opinion but there are^ 
yirtually ^none/about tenancy as practipd in^'Biiiaf^. . ' the system is 
gbod,,neitKer for .efficient production nor^for the welUbein| of the 
iharecroppers/' rie quotes from a study by local officials that.,could 
serve as a checkltst of socially and econon^ically harmful tenan<^ 
, practices;/, ' ^ .: . ^ ' \ ^. / . . 

, The landowners' do not allow the sharecroppers to cul- 
tivate the\,same land^lyom year to year for Ae fiar that ^ 
they may'^lay clairrw^er the land. . . . Though according 
to the law the lar^owner is entitled to one-fourth of 
^ thq profluce only, in actual practice, the produce is.. 

divid(Bd half and half between the landowner; and the j 
shafeCTOppeT. . , . All the sharecroppers who have been 
e^tamined have invariably stated that the insecurity of ^ 
their tenure is the biggest handicap^debarring- them frpm * 
adopting the new technology. . . . The study reveals that 
^ ' barely f percent of the sharecroppers have used high, j ' 

yielding' varieties of seeds, fertilizers, and insecticiHes, ... 
^ As the sharecroppers are not recorded and their ^egai*' ^ 

rights over the land cultivated by them are; not recog- * , 
nized by the landowners they do not get inputs or 
loans, 1^ . . . ' . 

Tenancy does not have to be so damaging; as Ladejinsky observes: 
"It can be and is a sound economic system. Numerous^examples can 
be cited where a cultivator prefers the tenant status/investing his 
capital, in basic inputs of productivity father than in the purchase 
of land." Rents qan be legally-controlled, amd special provision can be 
made for providing loans =and technical iervites to tenant /iarmers. By 
tradition or enforced legislatiort, tenants' rights to stay (on the land 
they work can be made secure. In parti of the Philippines, fm exam- 

^ple, tenancy rights to rice fields have assupied many of the pTOperties 
of ownership, rto the point whtje rentals by tenants to subtenants 
are ■prevalent (though illegal under the country s land=reforp laws), 

^and larger tenants are becoming elites by comparison with the grow-^ 
ing landles^and subtenant classes. g 
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' Where tenaWy Conditions ha^mpe^ productivity, thfnr reforms in 
thjise conditiDns may^ in theory senve as well as Jand redistribution 
^ a means of spurring, produptton gains. ^ Unfortunately, however, 
the record of attempt^ tenancy reforrrisis a dismal one. Governments 
C«wble to carfy out^m.ore far-reaching land reforms are often also un- 
=^ aWe jio ifnfelfment seemingly less radicaLtenancy reforms. Converse^ 
ly* jy|!e moSl successful temncy reforms^.ave occurred in countries 
like^Soirth Korea &ng| Taiwan that were simultaneouslySpHi hing 
through more pervasive, land reforms. Past experiences indicate that 
tenancy-r#form efforts mus^ guard in particular against the gl^iction 
or downgraying of tenants by landowners, who will rjaturariy jbel less 
threatened by a landless laborer or*a short-term sharecrofDper thirn by 
a tenant with long-term legal rights ^) the land. 

The impact of past land-reform efforts has varied wid^ly^ut, taken' 
as a whole,, the recc^ supports the notion that land reforms can un- 
leash higher agric^^ural butput. The more sweeping reforms have 
jjjually occurred dfcing' politically 'volatile, administratively confused 
periods and have be%>e, 'pursued with^many differei/it^goals in mind, 
making the productivity effects of the land-tenlire changes alone-h^rd 
td folate. Opponents of reforms can sabotage agricultural develops 
ment^efforts; governmf nts can fail io back up reforms with necessary 
assistance F/br "new owners, or can tr*y to impose new production sy^ 
terns that are inconsistent with local traditions or iispiratiociS. Many 
different factors can distort or override the ^nefits of land rtfbtm. 
Still, after exarnining the economic record oFdozens of land-reform 
programs, Folke Dovring of the University of Ijlinois concluded in 
1970 that "the data on smallholding reforms indicate in some cases 
that ^ reform actually helped increase agricultural prodi^tion and 
improve productivity. In jnost other cases such conclusions may not 
b^ drawn, ^but usually ceforms cannot be shown to have hampered 
agricultural production and productivity, at least not after some initial 
difficulties were overcome/'^^ ' ^ 



Where, rapid 
effictive measur 



fairly thorough reforms have been accompanied^ by 
ires'f or involving peasants in technological moderniza- 
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tion, th^ results have been dramatic. Japan's land reform of 1868, 
which broke the bonds of feudalLsm, 'iaid the groundwork for Japan's 
social and economtes^transfdrma|tion/' in the words of World Bank 
analysts. After pWorldXWar'II a second major reform, whioh redistrib- 
uted farmland and trat\sferred ownership to tenants/ "resulted in 
greater equity and may'also have removed a constraint on tn^^rowth 
of Japanese agriculture/' In Taiwafrr^reforms in the .l949-S3 pe/iod 

'increased the prdpprtlon of farm families owning their plots from 33 
percent to 59 percent, reduced the sirSre of fermland under tenancy 
leases from 41 percent to 1^ pfercent, and routed rents and insecurity 
on remaining temncies. As iffonsequence, "the productiv|^ty of agri-' 
culture has ing^eaged, iricome distribution has became rnore even, 
and rural and' ipcial st^iHty has been ""enhanced," the World Bank 
reports. In SouSh Korea, whe^e more than half the farmers were pre=/ 
viausly landless, 'mor6 than Qne=quar|er of the cropland was rediS' 
tributed in the WRly fifties, after which rnore than 90 p^^r^t pf*all 

* farmers owned at kast part of the land they tilled. Witbrn a decade, 
yields had far surplas^ed prerefofm level^4L ' - 

■■ ^ ' ■ ' ^ . ' . ^ ' . ^ 

None of the lartd reforms that have been attAipted in Latin America 
have shown such clear-cut success in terms' of production. Nev€rthe= 
less, the production record of past reform programs, most of which 
have been far less complete than those ^in East Asia, is better than 
'generally realized, A. recent authoritative examination; undertaken for 
me World Bank, of .the land^reform efforts in Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, 
PpriL and Veneiyela^bncludes that, "alnVost all our post-reform find- 
ings in Latin America do point to increased output on affected lands, ' 
Ex^h^ining the effects of reforms on the agricultural sector as a whole 
in. these countries, the authors infer that "land refor^ may have 
served 'on balance as a stimulus to national production; ind certainly 
it ha's not prevented the observed growth accelerations in four of the 
'five countries even if it did not necessarily bring them about/'^* \ 

Post-reform efforts Ito establish collective farms rather than small 
private ones have had mixed effects" on productivity. The apparent 
inefficiency of Soviet' collective and state farms, particularly in com- 
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\^ only the w^Aspread tyeed 
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pirisdn with 'European and American family farmB> has often been 2i3 
noted. But ^whether such comparisons are particularly relevant or 
revealing is another question; .certainly Spvi^f agriculture has pro= 
gressed dramatically from its prerevolufipnary state> and jhe^ collective 
appi^oach has served other social goals. At the san\e time, the exjremelY 
high productivity of, private family plots ih me.^ Soviet Union and - - 
other Eastern European countries draws attention tQi the comparative - 
lack of personal incentives for productive effort bn the socialized 
farms— and perhaps to the inefficiencies inherent in any large-scalf, 
^centrally planned agricultural systeni. ^oxb than one-half of the 
Soviet Union's potatoes and nearly one-third of its vegetables, meat, 
and milk are now produced on private plots. In Hungary, the 15 per- 
cent o# the cropland that is controlled privately accounts for 36 per- 
cent of the agricultural output. " ^ 

Jn Chitia> where agriculture was relatively sq^hlsticated and produc- 
tive even before the redistribution and subsequent coUectivizatlon at 
mid'Century, there has been undramatic but genuine pfogres§. While 
food production has done little more than keep pace with populatfon 
growth, . that, given China's ecological constraints, is an impressive 
achievement; and the wider sharing of employment and produce asso- 
ciated with the new order has probably eliminated most of the pre- 
viously rampant malnutrition. China s particular blend of cooperative 
farming with smalUgroup and individual rewards for speciaLeffort has 
clearly proved compatible with technological modernization in agri- 
culture.2* 

There would be little point in trying to^ identify a, single system of 
land tenure that will everywhere maximize farm output. Cultural tra- 
ditions, political goals, and ecological conditions vary markedly fmong 
countries, influencing^ what is possible and desirable. What can be 
said, however, is'jhatjhe patterns of land tenure prevailing in many - 
Third World countries are impeding, agricultural as well as social 
progress. No ideal model of farm organization can be identif ied=only \ 
the itfidespread need for basic reforms, the^outlines of which must be 
worKed out by the affected people themselves, ■ \ > 
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Land Tenure and Suilainable Development 



The economic case ft^hd reforrt) goes far beyond its potential direct 
influence on crop output, important as that is. Widely shared land- 
ownership and agricultural progress together provide the best Joun- 
dation for the sf IF-propelled economic development, full employment, 
and political and ecological stability that have so far , eluded rpany 
Third World countries. An equitable land-tenure system by no means 
ensures' attainment of these basic development goals, but it can cer- 
tainly encourage it. Conversely, oppressive landownership and tenan- 
cy patterns tend to channel national developmerlt in directions tha* 
are economically, socially, a^d in some cases ecologically unsustain= 
able- . 

The harshihuman price and dead-end economic results of so-called 
dualistic development^vvhereby small portions of a population enjoy 
the fruits of modern society while the masses remain locked in abject 
poverty=have received much attention in recent years. The gaping 
social divide between an urban elite, tied into the international indus= 
trial economy and receiving a disproportionate share of governmental' 
resources, and a rural peasantry that receives little from the central 
government has loften been described. Urban-rural disparities are 
indeed normally feuge, but closer examination often reveals the exis- 
tence of rural agricultural elites,, too, who are linked politically and 
economically with the urban privileged' In effect, dualisflc develop- 
ment extends into the countryside. l\ 

The consequences of this broader dualism vary from country to coun- 
try but certain common tendencies are well known. Exceptional profits 
accrue to a small number of large landowners. Asmrmg to affluent 
life-styles, they, along with urban elites, spend much of their income 
on advanced industrial goods=many of which must be imported. 
Meanwhile, rising numbers, of landless laborers face massive unem- 
ployment and. low wages, while marginal farmers and tenants barely 



rrfanage to feed themselves. As the majority of people in the country- 
side have so little purchasing power, not enough of *a market exists 
tc^ stimulate emergence of the sm^ll-scale, basic consurner^good indus= 
tries the poorer groups would patronize if they had more money. 
Thus the development of . nonagricultural rural jobs is stunted. At a 
national level export crops arja industries arc promoted in order to 
meet the rising import bills accumulated by the affluent minority. 
The broad domestic market essential to diversified, stable economic 
growth never emerges. 



With much of the best crppland * monopolized by a few=who.are 
inclined to mechanize their farm? and who, in ariy case, seldom use 
labor as intensively as smaller farmers do=risine numbers of people 
lack access to either good land or good jobs, and have no choice but 
to migrate. Many take their chances in the slums that now ring many 
Third World cities. Others try to eke out a' living onJlands that, for 
ecological reasons, ought not to bt farmed. Peopre forced from their 
homelands by land concefitratfen and population growth ^clear and 
plant steep hillsides, plow up pastures on the fringes of deserjs, and 
slash and burn irreplaceable tropical forests. 

Mass underernployment among the lartdless and the marginal farmers 
is increasingly , recognized as both a principal cause and a m.anifegta- 
tion of their extreme povet^ty. One of the most important benefits of 
land reform is the direct and indirect productive employment it can 
stimulate^when supplemented by appropriate policies in other spheres. 
As Kathl^n Newland observed: 'Most of the less^developed 

countries that have gottm the better of rural poverty and unaer= 
employment have implemented land reforms. . . Recent history 
indicates that in poor countries where land is unevenly distributed, 
land reform should be a cornerstone of employment policy/'^^ 

Virtually everywhere, more labor is expended per \4nit of land on 
small farms than on large ones. In Kenya, farms under four hectares 
average nine times more labor input per hectare than do farms of 40 
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heclares or more. Partly because ^of this, they also produce six times 
more per hectare. In Colombia, reports economist Keith Griff m, a 
ieading proponint of land reform, small farms use labor fiv# times as 
iritensively as large farnAs anfl 13 times as intensively as cattle ranches 
>do. Even in Taiwan, where all farms are relatively small; those smaller 
than half a hectare use .>^11 over twice the-laboc fpr their size that 
farms of two. hectares or more use.^^ ^ 

* When supported by appropriate investments in irrigation and other 
infrastructure, smaiUscale agriculture can absorb gre^atV amounts of 
iabqr with productive resurts. Even as returns to additional labor 
begin to dithinish, families that own their land, or that hold fair tenan- 
cies, are often motiv^ated to work longer hours in order to extract the 
-last' possible extra output from their plots. By contrast, a large land- 
owner employing hired hands loses the incentive to apply e^tra labor 
to the land when the potential additional profits fall near the addition- 
al wages he or she must pay. 1 

At some point, the amount of labor that can be usefully applied to ' 
' any plot reaches its limit. Hence comprehensive rural development 
that maximizes employment outside as well as inside^ of agriculture 
is crucial to long-term economic growth. Here again, the fundamental 
importance of widely shared agrarian progress^to which land retorm 
can contribute^is underscore%When the poor majority enjoy rising 
incomes and productivity thef^create a demand for simple consumer 
goods and farm implements, encouraging the emergence of loca in= 
dustries and handicrafts. Productive, equitably organized agriculture 
and smaiUscale industries reinforce each other. Agricultural economist 
John Mellor points out that increase? income in the hands of pea^sant 
farmers "is spent for nonagricultural goods and services such as 
textiles and' clothing, electronics and bicycles, which result from reja^ 

* tively labour^ntensive production. This type of demand provides 
the employment linkages favourable to the landless clasps. 1 he m= 
creased income of the Tatter in turn becomes the basis of^ demand tor 
the additional grain produced by the peasant cultivators."^^ 
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' ' "Productive^ 
; equitably organbed agriculture 

and smanTitale induslri€| 
reinforce each other*" 



In lighj of theie pptential secondary benefits, reforms in land tenure, 27 
■ in the distribution of associated farm credit and services, and in price 
and tax policies— together often called "agrarian reform"--can be 
needed even where' population pressures on scarce farmland mean that 
land redistribution cannot provide viable plots to alL In a report pre- 
pared for the FAO's 1979 World Conference on Agrarian Reform and 
'^Rural Development, analysts from Bangladesh argue that a rigorously ^ 
enforced redistribution of farmland could hardly make a dent in the 
extent of landlessness in their country, though it could provide relief 
to exploited sharecroppers and to a small fraction of. the nearly 30 
percent of rural residents who are landless.^o And while Bangladesh 
presents an extreme case, a growing number of countries will, over 
the coming years, have too litjle araole land and too many people to 
provide adequately sized farms to everyone. However, this by no 
means- c^viates^ thecurgency of reforms on available farmlands. Not ^ _ 
only can |he plights of tenants and some of the landless be directly 
improved,' but, through the stimulation of increased employment 
both on and off farms, more equitable agricultural patterns will uU 
tirhatejy hejp even those who do not receive land, " 

The Asol^te necessity of backing up land reforms with additional 
changes in the provision of credit, advice, irrigation facilities, roads, 
a\id other ihfrastructure is reve^W by Mexico's experiertte since its 
major land reforms of the thirties, A vast area was redistributed at 
that time and, by all accounts, this brought major economic and social 
benefits. Since then, however, the bulk of governmental investments 
have aided a relatively small number of larger commercial farms, many 
of them irrigated; whosje productivity and profitability have soared 
far above those of tl^_ farms of reform beneficiariis. The failurt of 
government-subsidized modernization programs to reach^the majority 
> of small farmers "thus left 83 percent of all the farmers of Mexico at 
a subsistence or below subsistence level in 1960, an almost unbelieva- 
ble figure for a nation which fought a long and bloody revolution to 
redress the poverty of the countryside, went through a major agrarian ^ - 
reform, and was the early home of pioneering agricultural science,;'^ 
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bbierves Cynthia Hewitt de Alcantara in a 1976 U.N.-sponsored study 
bf ag^ultutal change in Mexico." , 

While undeniably productive, the big farmi have made less efficient 
use of scarce capital than small farms have, and h^ave used far less 
labbr than is desirabje in a nation with high unemployment and rising 
landiesiness. Nor ha^ the nation's overall economic growth been well 
served. As Mewitt de Alcantara concludes, the failure to boosr pro- 
ductivity on the masses of smaller farms 

notaohly affected the general welfare of rural people neg- 
atively, but in the long run it became an obstacle to the 
balanced growth of the nation. Without the resources 
to satisfy even their most basic daily requirements, the 
majority of the sm^ farmers, ejidatarioBr and day la- 
bourers of Mexico^OTd not participate t 
ful extent as consumers in the national market for agri- 
cultural produce and Industrial goods created In part 
V with the fruits of agricultural modernization. Effective 
internal demand^ remains stubbornly circumscribed by 
the narrow social base upon which development has 
been built. 

By 1940, when the major land redistributions had been completed^ 
the proportion of Mexican farm families without land had been re- 
duced to under 10 percent. By the mid-seventies, after nearly four , 
decades of rapid population growth and inequitable development, 
more than one-third of the nation's farm families were landless.^^ 
Small wonder that each day thousands try to slip across Mexico's 
northern border. , ' ^ 

The contribution of concentrated landownership to environmental 
degradation has received even less investigation than have the threat- 
tnfng ecologies trends themselves. In much of the Third World, the 
intensive spread of people and farming onto lands better suited to 
other purposes is undermining the long-term productivity of natural 



r€iources%nd |ometimes of agriculture. Lacking mbfe prudent m 
- pf making a livtlihood, land-hungry farrners clear .foresti-Ahat are 
rbadly needed for ecological protection or wood production. Hilly 
/waters areas are denuded and farmed until the topsoil washes 
away^ downstream, water flows ^are disrupted; flooding worsens, and 
rising silt loada clog waterways. In the humid tropics, landless farmer* 
move into the rain forests, destroyijig valuable timber and unique 
ecosystems in futile attempts to faFm the unfamiliar soils. Govern- 
ments helplesfly watch the incursion of squatters into natural pre- 
serves or areaS slated for reforestation; governments alsq sponsor the 
large-scale clearing and settlement of forests. In more arid zones, 
farmers plow up areas of unreliable rainfall and erosive soils, squeez- 
* ing herders into ever smaller are^s that their livestock overgraze and 
convert into desert/ When the inevitable drought comes, the new 
fields degenerate into dust bowls. ' ^— 

Th^jtapontrolled spread of people over the landscape is obV^iously 
fuel^^Dy population growth. But skewed landownership, too, con- 
tributes to the problem. In badly eroded, deforested countries like 
El Salvador and Haiti, the better valley lands are occupied by the larg^e 
estates of affluent individuals or corporations, whilf the majority 
' ' of peasant farmers slruggte for life on steep slopes that should be 
covered with trees rather than corn stalks. In the tropics, government 
schemes to settle virgin lands are frequently undertaken to avoid 
confronting the need for lan^d feforms on established farmlands, 

In the end, the destructive extension of agriculture over the country- 
side can only be halted by intensifying food production and employ- 
meiit on the lands well suited, to agriculture, by providing jobs for 
the "remaining landless in a growing, balanced economy, ana by slow- 
ing population growth. In many countries, the neeaed agricultural 
intensification and economic development are not likely to occur in 
the absence of refprms in land tenure and other agrarian structures. 

Insecure tenancy conditions also threaten long-term agricultural 
productivity by reducing personal incentives to conserve the soil 
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30 ^htre tenant fanners are frequently mov|d from plot to plot, as 
they are in mmk Third . Worla countries, they havi absolutely no 
reason to protect the quality of the soil theY^till Such problems are 
not confined to developing countries, either. Back in 1951, a top-level' 
research group in the United States wrote: , * 

- . Tenure problems ^re one of the inajor "stumbling 
blocks" to the adoption of conservati^on practUes in the 
Corn Belt. . . . Many farms in the Corn Belt are owned 
by ^absentee landlords whp have little personal contact 
wiS their tenants. These owners do not Realize that 
conservation adjustments will improve farm income 
over a period of several yearg, Instfad, they want a high 
return on their investment now. On many farrhs tne 
— = tenant is -also interested in short-run profits. He may - 

' have only a one-year lease with no assurance of renewal, > 

or the leasing agreement ntay require him to shoulder a' ^ 
larger share of the conservation costs than he receives 
in behef its.^^ . 



The simatiori remains; the same in 1979; recent studies in Iowa reveal 
soil eroskm rates of 21 tons per acre per year on tenant-operated 
farms, conipared to averagejosses of 16 tons of soil per acre^on 
owner-operated farms.*^ Moreover, tp the extent that family-run 
farms have given way to those owned by investors with no attach- 
ment to the land beyond their annual protit statement, these observa- 
tions may be more relevant today than even At the saftie time, a severe 
financial squeeze can push even dedicated Family farmers into abusing 
the land in order to make enough immediate mcome/ to stay afjo^t. 
"Agrarian reform'' to protect stnall farmers from personally and en- 
vironmentally damaging cost-price squeezes is important in rich as 
well as in poor countries. 

Strugglitig week by week just to stay alive, and resentfy of the power 
and wealth of large landowners, the landless poor are not likely to 
care much about the long-term quality of natural resources, as an 

'''- 'T- : 3Q ■ ■ ; • 
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incidfnt in' Ethiopia stveral yeirs ago, btfore the 1974 ravolution, 
iUustratts. A rural reforestatipn canjpaign vyas Initiated to htlp contrdl 

' erpsioh and iuppl^^ nteds. The planting Jobs were given 

to dtititute lajialesi laborers. Seedlingi were distributed, planting 
conynenced, and all seemed to b& going well— until the overseers dis- 
covered that in_many areas the seedlings had intentionally been planted 
upside down. The immediate cause of this protest was the substand^d 

;^wagei being offered.*^ However, the laborers also knew that, given 
the near-feudal land-tenure system in which they were living, mqst of 
the benefits ^f the planting would flow one way or another into the 

, hands of the landlords. Had the workers believed that an improve- 
ment in the land's quality would seriously improve their own lives 
and those of their children, their behavior almost certainly would 
have been different ^ 
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A final point about the developmental effects of different land-tenure 
systems igjjess tangible than those discujsed above, but is significant 
nonetheleW^ it concerns the overall quality and texture of rjjral life. 
In a claisic study of California communities, carried out in the forties, 
anthropologist Walter Gol^chmidt compared a town surrounded by 
large, corporate farms run by hired managers and laborers with one 
surrounded by family-run farms. The two communities had popula- 
tions of similar siEC and produced crops of identical value. However, 
the fantily-farm community had, among other advantaies, strongei^ 
local governmental institutions, more local businesses and retail trade, 
more paved streets and sidewalks, better garbage and sewage-dispoial 
facilities, and more schools, public parks, civic clubs, churcnes, youth 
organizations, ^nd newspapers, 'Residents of the family-farm town 
saw their community as a desirable place to live, while residents of 
the corporati-fafm community "tenaed to regard their town as a 
place to escape as quickly, as possible,'' Moreover, Goldschmidt con- 
tinues, "in towns surrounded by family farms, the income earned in 
agriculture circulatef among local business establishments,'* while 
in the corporate-farm towns ''the income is immediately drained off 
Into larger cities, to support distant, of ten foreign enterprises,"** 
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%2m Studlts conducted in California in the seventies have again found a 
greater diversity of comhiunity . servlcei in towns surrounded by 

lr: g^iifl^ exercise d^ocratic control over irriga- 

tion rights.*' California's economic an^'^ciil conditions are hardly 
sihiilar to India's or Guatemala's, Still as .with many aspfcts ot the 
land-tenure problem, the lessons from case studies in one place are 
to some degree relevant everywhere, ^ 



The PoBtics of Land Rrform ■ , ' 

The powerful intellectual case for land reform has not gone unnoticfedr 
Most Asian and Latin^American countries now have laws on the booki 

.xallingJoE Jhf„rediMribution of at least some farnil|Lnds and for. the 
amelioration of tenancy conditions. Strident calls for land reform 
annually reverberate through the halls pf United Nations^ agencies. 
Major bilateral and multilateral aid organizations solemnly swear to 
its critical importance. Preparatory documents for the July 19?9 World 
Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development show that 

. both U;N. officials and devfiloping-country diplomats realize the con- 
tribution that land reform can make to agricultural progress. In the 
debate over world development problems, few concepts have received 
more verbal obeisance than land reform has/ But few goals have been 
§0 little pursued in practice. 

Obviously, the mere identification of needed reform§ does not bring 
them about. However, harmful it may be to the long-teem develop- 
ment prospects of a nation, the agrarian status quo clearly benefits 
some people— people who work actively to protect and enhance their 
econo^iic interests, A government can fufly endorse the need for 
tenure changei^ but when its leaders are driwn frdm the landowning 
class; or when its survival depends on the political support of rural 
landowning elites, radical reforms are hardly likely. In addition, the 
political movements most inclined to carry through genuine land 
'reforms are, for broader ideological or political reasons, often seen 
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"Exmiienim indkatts thai 
tl^ lofty goal <^ land frform 
; is ft adl^ sacrtf ictd on ^ 
khe^Itar of global gtopoliHcs/' 




.....periince indicatts Qie lofty goal of land reform is readily sacri^ 
ficed On the altar of global geopolWci^ 

The most significant land reforms have not been carried out in" a 
peaceful^, democratic atmoiphere. Many of the more sweeping prp- 
grams, such as those In China, Cuba, Mexico, and the Soviet Union, 
nave been implemented by revolutionary movements after civil wars. 
Other major reforms--in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan— have been 
pushed through in the aftermath mf wars by essentially conservative, 
governments fearing sociaL unrest— and acting with the strong prod- 
^aing aftd support of a foreign power. Many othe^ countries have 
embarked updk more gradual land reforms under less tumultuous 
conditions, and in some cases-^inqluding India in its early years of 

^-.indtpendencef Iran^ the Philippines^ and VeneE\iela— limited redistri- 
butions have occurred. But a gradual approach has severe disadvan-' 
tages: owriers can usually find ways to avoid land ceilings by dividing 
holdings among family members, and to undercut tenancy reforms by 

; .evicting tenants. Reforms legislated in dozens of countries have 
brought little relief to the landless and have failed to shake the socio- 
economic structure.*® 

Speed of implementation, and th^ willingness and capacity to act' 
forcefully, appear 'to be important to the success of reform policiei. 
As Wolf Ladejinsky wrote in 1964 of Asia's reform prospects: "If 
the peasant is to get what is p/omised, peaceful and democratically 
, managed refomis are not going to fill the bill. Government coercion^, 
' whether practiiftd or clearly threatened, is virtually unavoid^le/'** 

. The successful alteration of long-standing land rights and rental 
practices is not something that can be accomplished with the mere 
passage of a law by some gympathetic politicians. A constellation of 
political forces— almost always including an alliance between reform- 
seeking pea^nts and urban political groups that need their support 
on other Issues— that is able to mobilize the coercive powers of the 
state must be built One way that those interested in land reform 



•ihrough consHtutlonal miahs can Increase its ch-nces of -ocyirring Is 
td whcoWaae the devftlopfeient of rural peasant organizations. Just as 

S uS h^i ofte^troved necissary to enlarge and sa^gua^ 
iJi riSh s of Industrial Wkers. so can peasant organiEations of 

lla^icSI sorU eSrt politicS pressure on behalf of refprm, and, even 
more important/help to enforce it.«. 

Well intentioned reform laws can easily be circumvented when the 
BDlLaal bSiciaries are unorganized. By contrast, when the peas= 
antr Jis afHS Involved in' deigning and implementing reforms, no . 
onlv & Ini^ianriforcement but also the organization and mogress 
0? po J^eS agricuUure areiacilitated. Angsts have ^| ^e 
LLtionalized participation of rural '""^^"'^ "Vj«j^^3uh! 
process as a key explanation 'h^^sP'd^anf f^^^^^^^ 
went af major reforms in Japan and fotmstance, . 

The unspoken dilemma facing many Third World govem^ntr is, 
th^i hv Bromotine the emergence of. new peasant groups, they couW 
£ enlaJS "ie r traditional sources of political support-and in 
sSme cSA "hf ec^no^^^^^ °f leaders as well. Jn^a 

4e«eDtive 1970 paper for the Agency for International Development 
ir^^ ^olUks oTland reform, Princeton N, Lyman and Jerome T 
Prenth Irg^d that "only in those cases where poUticaj leadership or 
SScalSi^n mak^s 1 definite decision^ to build an ^rticuUte 
oeaS^SSalbase is there likely to be significant new land redistr^ 

the forces of reacBoi. and suppression are great and often si^ 
V.;. 'p"h«p° in many present LDCs fOch, peasant m,*il,2...on 
is inheren.iy and unavoidably revolutionary. 



--aS h^^« m^-^dS^ 

' . .... .,1. -^.t,^^^ - 
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oppoiition to rtform is strong, the human costs of the reform process 35 
art^apr^ be great. Still,, such gosts must be weighed against the 
human tolVoflrtalritlSniifig the status quo, which is often characterized 
by the t^hronic violent oppression of those on the bottom. In India, 
.for example, the brutal murders of landless ''harijans" (untouchables) 
'/seeking %q Improve their positions provide frequent newspaper fare. 
In Latin America over the last half-century, thousands of small and 
large peasant movements to gain land have been repressed Ihrough 
' arresrt and killings. In one uprising in 1932,* neatly 20,000 El Sal- 
vadora^n peasants fought and lost their lives. In the late seventies, 
confliets-that ^afFiirgfiy rooted in the inequality of landownership 
have cost thousands of lives in El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicara= ' 
sua . " 

* Rather than proitoing stability, grossly unequal land tenure ensures 
^*^tsTi^sen<:e: Interaitional statistical comparisons show that le^vels of 
violence and political instability tend to be highest in the "countries 
with the .most inequitable landownership patterns.** Hen'ce> ovec- 
time, sivere inequality can take a direct human toll far greater than the 
mort temporary' costs of a successful land-reform effort; If the in- 
direct human costs of a failure to reform, arising from suppressed 
production, employment, and economic growth, are added in, the case 
for pursuing reforms deipite the potential hazards becomes all the' 
more compelling. 

Some kinds of conflict can unleash development potentials* just as 
other kinds can destroy them. Instability hampers economic develop- 
mentpbut so do the^ rigid socioeconomic and land-tenure structures 
prevailing in many Thifd World countries today. If the postwar ex- 
perience has proved anything, it it that 'developrrient" is not a simple, 
sanitary process of investing capital or introducing new technologies 
into a country. It is a messy, conflict-ridden business of social change. 

Unwilling to risk the prohiotion of strycfural reforms, those respon-_ 
sible for development programs often find their goals unmet— and 
their well-meaning interventions producing disastrously distorted 
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3^ consequtncii. The "cpmrnurtity diyelopment" movement of the 
fflFties and early sixties, for example, which was promotrf by major 

— aid agtnd^ and ftii^ ih'^so^ was based on tht naive 

assumption of an essential harmony of interest among members of 
rural communities; The idea was to bring pfeople together and mobilize 
them to achieve common community goals, thereby promoting both, 
political peace and rapid, shared economic growth, As the ^failures 
mounted, interest in community development programs faded away/ 
Lane E. Holdcraf t, an American aid official who participated in the rise 
^and fall of community developinent (CD), explains tnat it "was in- 
eff€Ctive because, in most developing couxitries, basic conflicts were 
r too deep to be resolved simply by the persuasive efforts of CD work- 
ers. Factors such as distribution of landownership, exploitation by' 
elites, or urban domination could neither be ignored nor bypaised. 
CD's attetnpt to proceed smootWy without frictidn towards general 
consensus 'was unrealistic/'*^ . ^ ■ .. 

■ Without special j|ttention to the powers of the privileged, cMen direct 
/ efforts to aid the poor can backfire. A program to boost crop output 
in a fertile province of Ithiopia, initiated by the Swedish aid agency 
in the late sixties, had nigh tmariih results. Unable to push the gov- 
ernment into seriouisly reforming tenure in the grea, where half the 
population worked under exploitive tenancy conditions, the donors 
concentrated their aid among tenant! an^f^all farmers in hopes of 
improving their incomes directly. The program quite successfully 
' increased production, but in the end the target groups were hurt 
rather than helped. Seeing how lucrative modern agriculture could 
M^ - be, landowners evicted thousands of tenants and began purchasing 
tractors. For the remaining tenants, rents were raised from one-third 
of their crops to one-half, so that the landlords gained prpportionately 
more from any progress/As land prices doubled, any hope that tenants 
might be able to purchase the larps they worked disappeared.*^ 

Along similar lines, recent efforts by the World Bank to provide tube 
wells to small-farm cooperatives in Bangladesh have often primarih 
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. ''WIthbut mcial atttiidEr 
to tht powers the pri^iltg^, .. 

tven direct iff or ts to 
aid tM poor can bickfirt." 



benefited the richer^ larger landowhers. Through their dominatipn 37 
of local political and economic inititutiohs, the large farmers find 
ways to chahhel developmehtal largess onto their own lands,*^ Here/ 
as in the Ethiopian example, foreign aid donors were involved. But 
the same dlitorted results can afflict the far more numerous develop- 
ment programs undertaken by Third World governments themselves. 

. If the political determination and capacity to push through needed e 
reforms do not exist within a country^ no outside aid agency can 
create them. Still, aid agencies, whether bilateral or multilateral cannot 
escape concern about tne impacts of land tenure> and the presence' or 
absence of la-nd-reform programs, in 'the countries in Which they 
operate. 

Two major aid agencies ha^e recently issued policy statements about 
land reform that connoisseurs of the clouded prose of such bureau- 

p cracies Will recogniie as unusually forceful and explicit. In its 1975 
Land Reformt SBctor Policy Paper/ the World Bank noted the frequent ^ . 

. negative effects of ^skewed lar^owhership .and unregulated tenancy 
on agricultural productivity, employment, and equity. The Bank 
concluded that 'Mn^ many situationi, the prevailing teriure conditions 
are the, major impedimertt to development/' Consistent with jts earlier 
. statements that its main mission is to aid the rural poor/ the Bank . 
pledged in this paper to "give priority in agricultural lending to those 
.memter countries that pursue brcmd-based agricultural strategies 
directed toward the promotion of adequate new employment oppor- 
tunities, with , special attention to the needs of the poorest grouos. 
The Bank will support policies of land reform designed to f urtner 
these objectives/' The authors also stated that "the Bank will not 
> support projects where land rights am such that a major share of the ^ 
*benefitp will accrue to high-income groups unless increases in output 
and improvements in the balance of^ayments are overriding consid- 
frations; *in such cases, it will careFully consider whether the fiscal 
arrangements are appropriate to ensure that a reasonable share of the 
benefits accrue to the government/'^ 



%Sft ln its June 1976 Agricultural Development fo"cy,P«P«^' the U.S. 

■ ikSy fbr Internatilnal Development observed that "a highly s^wed 
-"^'^^ l^itlon ^ land among agricultura producers ^J^^^^^^ 
enforced size ceilings or tenancy regulations will adversely affect 
•both improved equity and increased prodtiction, thereby rendermg 
k broadly pa^tid^tory agricultural P«^c"^ ^'"tegy vir t^lb^ m- 
possible 'o Implement." In a January 1979 statemen ol A-j D Pplicy 
on AKriGultural Asset Distribution, Land Reform, the Agency re- 
. peawl its belief that unequal landownership was Ipf eventing achieve- 
of both econpmirand social goals, a,^ said P^^^ fg^' 

nical and financial a«sistance ia support of reforms m land distribu- 
tion or tenancy where governments show a real commitment to these 
ends Equally ImportanF, the Agency stated that "should stud^s show 
th^paSlar ^pes of assistance, such as provision of current in»a^ 
^ , aSJ'^acerbatlng the plight of the poor in situations ^here land^tem, e 
^., ,_at^^^_ and there , is an abseHw of commitment^to . 

?efo«n then the Agency, on Mission, advice, is prepared to consider 
' wlffiiding th6se>p« of assistance" Furthermore SeSj?' 
whether to support settlement program! on new lands, the Agency 
pledged to^'ascertain whether the settlement represent^ «al reform 
or a 'cover-up' for not undertaking reforms. < ^ i 

"^KitKer'such statements, easily put to paper In Wai^gton will 
ever be put into practice In the 4ld remains to be seeif Certainly 
A^D anrothei do'rior agencies Have been and will 
involved in many land- reforin programs of vapmg dejr«s 
■ ourthness Ih the postwar yeaif in East Asia, the United States anx= 
I block the flared spread % Comm^unism, was^in fac the backer 
• o^^fa "reaching land reforms. v4ere it has appeared that l«nf "[o m 
might .help undercut support /for ru«^'"S"rrectpnB=as in U^^^^ 
Ainerica during the "Alliance f^Prpgress ^^years of t|e J fixhes 
^ulh VletAm-and recentlfWihe Phllfpp.ne^the UnH^ S^es 
has' actively encouraged land-reform programs. But jhe earlier fuc. 
-ceLs of Jap-an, Soul Korea, and Taiwan have not btfen du^icaied.. 
Unl& tlilas^ In those Countries, elsewhere it has often become 
, Jy^arent Lt radical reforifts would, destroy rather than- strengthen 

•\ . ^' V • . 38 ' ■ ■ . ' 
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'^Aid agencies 
must bt as wilUng to deny aid 
where it will do harni as to give aid 
' ' where it will do good/' 



the govfrnment in p©wer. Outside pressures ^nd internal'enthusiasm 39 
for seformi have waned cominensuratf ly, Alithe.iame time, the United 
States has actively worked to crush =SQiyie apolitical movements that 
have comblillB the promotion of lan^ refcTrms with what were per-^ 
cerved as broader, anti- American policies; as the ixperienees in Guate- 
mala In^the'ejriy fifties and Chile in the early seventies demonstrate. 

The World Bank; 'AID, and other agencies are likely to assist lanJ^ 
r^eform programs when it iS|^oli*icariy easy to do so. If they are to 
implemei>t their stated policies, however, they will also have to take 
the much more difficult step of withholding development assistance 
where, because* of tenure conditions, its social effect is likely to be^ 
regressiv^e. The point is not that aid agencies should foment revolif-i 
tion. However, if they really intend to give priority in their Unding^ib' 
"^the trad i cation of severe poverty rather::>han to the simple promotion 
:of economic growth, and if they take" s^Hpusly the analyses in their 
own policy itatements, they must pay f^r m^ore careful attention to 
the land-tenure factor in the futurie>"Mttch of the aid dispensed at 
present does not serve the stated goals" "of donpf agencies. In some 
cases, it may .be possible to design projects thaVe^^ the status 
pf the landless despite the persistence of broader struttuifal inequities. 
But aid agencies must be as, willing to deny aid vyhereJ^ Will do hafm 
as to give aid where it wilWo good. 



Ecoriomic aid programs are, of course, , just one means by which 
foreign r powers relate to developing countries. Analysis of the land 
pfpbfcjti^ irt the Third "World raises more funda^efvtal foreign policy 
^^nsidel^timift^ foiv 4^ States and otheif^ fuperpowers. In 

-^trtaAy des^ loping, cbunjft^ies, it is clear that radicat chariges in the land- 
i ti^ir^^ syrte^ iS^st f^rne about if socially su^^ftiabje development 
. il^o.pcciir. The hu^ and growing numbers of laikdle^s people lacking 
'4nV p^^P^^*? f^t' ^ decent life ensure that ,the iisbe^v^^U become 
Irtcreisiriyy' acute. ,The achievement of needed reforms w^ll. always be 
i^n int^se^ polftl^af^ c^fHct-r process; it will often^foUow the 
^ mpbilii^tioA longfi^ie^ groups and the overturning of 

'' -traditional power/ feiru^tu res. Political movements able t^^c^rry out 
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rfetorms will often puriup othet goali as well i^thaf ^iife anathema io 
Of another fjpreigh^^^irt^^^^^^ j \ V ' , 

ilvren ,thf clfar need : for stfiKtural transfprmationi' in thii /Third 
'^Id; and the inevitibill^ of asiociatei pohtical' ionfUct!,' quti^ 
powers tteed to resiit &e* tendency to set 'each natipnAr str^ 
test case in the Eait-West geopoUtical batttrNiw. degrees of i^l^iuity ' 
arid patience artong the great pbwtrs, ^flecttng the' fnSyi^biiity of- 
ii|iiu£iUty and the> need ifi^ change in the;Third World, are ^ayed;^of.;> 
Over time. ; such uj^ritandi^g and restraint vvUl best contf ibatt> 
the peicte and staK^^tKat is m th^ inte)^est 6f aircoUritriei; A^Wdrtd 
Bank Pybsident Rdbbrt McN^ 

world tipon a foundation of htttn(ln misery/'^^ . v ' ' \ 



Conclusion ' . ; 

The demand for land redibtrliutipn Is not an abstraction conjured up 
*b.y idealistic intellectuak py0r thf coming years, close to one billion 
ifc people wilbbe clamoring for a better deal in the countryside. Strug- 
ogling wi A chronic exploltMon, destitution^ and insecurity, they 
^ rightly s4e that access to fitmland can giv^Vthenf? a chance to accumu^^ 
li^te as se^ and create a better life. , ; 

Analyses of the world huriefc problem cohrfiite ideniify two Im^ 
" perativis-t more fopd mustifojproducediin countrlei, artd 

it,|hust Be morejwidely distributed Land reform can often contribute/ 
ta lht achievement of the tirsg||6al and can ilways contribute to thf 
awleveirtent of the second. wDore food production alone will not 
effinlt^tei Hunger; nor wiir mom charity. Only secure acceis to decent 
1|AC of jobs will give the,dispc|fsessed a chance, to work their way out 



' tfli ixtremi poverty andyundeifnutrition, Th^:;.ierious about elimi- 
\#i^ihg hUng^^ have no choice :but to invDt>i^%^ieIves in the acri- 

^IM^odp poUtiCS of SO^ J.^ r 




Considering the ecological limits on the expansion of arabJeMands, 41 
and the steep rises in Human numbers that are occurring in> rtiosti poor 
^countries, land rtform is not a one-time cure-all for poyerty. But 
clearly a more equitable distribution of farmland would ■ prgv^ide a 
solid base for a broader development strategy that maximized employ- 
ment and economic opportunities of all sorts, aild that oyer time 
allowed for self-sustaining national economic progress. Just as clearly, 
land reform "needs to be accompanied by the encoufageVpont of f«iriliiy 
planning. ' ;.-V. ' ' . ^ ' 

The deb^^^^about whether rapid population growth or unequal land- 
ownertJp(Ip^i^|erves more blame for increasea poverty is of ten ,poi'nf- 
less. Li)iaefi'^6ly, fast-growing populations are swelling the rart|<s bf 
the lartdlg^^nd swamping meager ^Social services. Yet at any given 
time, the redistribution of assets and wealth could eliminate most 
poverty and' hunger in any country. Moreover, unequal econornjc- 
growth patterns create the sort of desperate social circumstances that 
encourage the poor to have large families. Conversely, more equitable 
development and the widespread dispersal of family planning a^'sis- 
tance can Reinforce each other positively^ Both are essential to'^the 
building of a future that is politically, economically, and ecologl^ijly g 
sustainable, ' ^ 

The rising tide of landless and near-landless people is sure to generate 
mounting political pressures for land reform. At the same time, mas- 
sive unemployment, rising food,^prices, mid increased dependence by 
more and more countries on jimported food will highlight the eco- 
nomic need for land reform. Few countries have much Ijigh-quality 
land left for new settlement, yet- the demand for food an^ f'mer grows 
inexorably. The better farmland will have to produce is much as 
. possible, and do so in a way that proyWes benefits to the gVeatest 
possible number of people. For both pbii^tical and economic reasons, 
societies carinot afford tOj^aintain land=tenure systems that are at 
once inequitable and inefficient. 
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